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FOR THE NEW CODE. 


Tue Letter-note method secures excellent results when preparing for the requirements 
of the New Code. As compared with either of the new notations, its advantages are as 
follows :— 

Ist. Teachers to whom the matter of notation is a secondary consideration, and who wish 
to use that which yields the best and quickest results with the least possible labour, will find 
Letter-note serve their purpose excellently. Letter-note gives every educational advantage 
afforded by the new notations, and in addition provides certain teaching facilities of its own; 
it is as easily or more easily taught, having the rising and falling notes of the staff to aid in 
studying ‘uve, together with similar pictorial help as regards /ime; and, having obtained 
Government recognition, it gives every advantage afforded by the other systems when the 
pupil comes up for examination. 

2nd. On the other hand, in cases where it is desired to teach the staff-notation even- 
tually, Letter-note avoids the loss of time and labour entailed when the new time-symbolism 
has to be learnt first, and afterwards the old—a vital consideration, for it is admitted, even by 
new-notationists themselves, that two notations cannot be thoroughly taught during the time 
usually allowed for musical tuition in schools. Further, every Teacher knows that the 
notation learnt first is that which will remain most familiar oid easy, simply because it is 
jearnt first; and Letter-note secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notatior 
grom the very commencement of his reading lessons. 
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{One Penny. 





t& Text books—The Junior Course, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 6d. ; Choral Primer, same prices 
Penny Educators (Choral Harmony, Nos, 110, 111, 118, 114, ete.) ; The Code Singer, in penny numberr 
or in threepenny parts with wrapper, ready shortly. 


In all the above-mentioned, the svl-fa initials are continued throughout, and these works oan be 
used by very young pupils. 


FOR ADULT EVENING CLASSES, 
HIGH AND MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Where vocal music only is practised, the facts of the case are precisely analogous to 
those above-stated, but in Colleges where the pianoforte and other instruments are taught 
the conditions are even more favourable for Letter-note, as here the pupil mus¢ learn the 
staff-notation. In such a case, the efficient teaching of two notations being an im ibility, 
the use of an easy staff-notation method becomes a necssity tor the study of sight-singing and 
for purposes of voice-cultivation, 


t@ Text books—The Graduated Course, 1s. or 1s. 6d.; The Pupil’s Handbook (containing the songs 
exercises, etc., given in The Graduated Course), two parts, 3d. each : The Choral Primer, 6d. in wrapper, 
or in penny numbers. In the first two works, the sol-fa initials are gradually withdrawn, training the 
pupil to dispense with such aid: in the Choral Primer the sol-fa initials are continued throughout, the 
amount of work to be accomplished being less in consequence. 


London: ¥, Hitman, 20, Paternoster Row. ¥.G, 
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Advertisements. 


The charge for Advertisements is 1s. 6d. for the first 
twenty words, and 6d. for each succeeding ten. 


Co Correspondents. 


Write lezibly— Write concisely— Write imparttally. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 20th of each month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accom- 
pany all Correspondence. 





Teachers of the Letter-note Method 
are respectfully urged to send us from 
time to time full information respecting 
their work. 








Whe Gpuaver, 


September Ist, 1884. 


—_—o——— 


Voice Production. 


Ai %), OICE PRODUCTION is a subject 
so important to singers that no 
apology would be needed even if 
we reverted to it once a month. 
To-day we insert a very capital 
lecture on that subject. The only 

point therein to which we feel inclined to 

take exception is the remark that young 
people “should scarcely sing at all till six- 
teen or seventeen.” Possibly the lecturer's 
meaning may merely be that the child should 
not be asked to attempt vocal work only fit 
for adults : we hope it is. To prevent a child 
singing is a physical impossibity: the proper 
plan, therefore, is to direct the child’s music- 
ai energies so that no harm results, but on 
the contrary life-long benefit accrues to him. 
The lecturer indicates the real evil to be 
feared, viz, that of over-exercising young 
voices ; and all engaged in training juveniles 
should most carefully guard against this. In 
schools and junior ehoirs, a spirit of emula- 
tion may tempt the young vocalists to try to 
outsing each other; and the Teacher will 
curb this tendency, directing the emulative 
faculty into other channels, such as expressive 


singing, singing in tune, ete. Certainly no 








Teacher worthy of the name would ever try 
to force the pupils’ voices, or do anything 
whatever likely to foster the notion that loud 
singing isa merit. Quality, not quantity, is 
what the Teacher wants. The code require- 
ments ask for sweet singing, but say nothing 
whatever about vocal power. Extremely loud 
singing is, therefore, just so much lung and 
vital power wasted, just so much potential 
injury done to the tender organs of the young 
singers. 


THe Cops SINGER, a new Letter-note textbook 
for Schools, is now in course of publication, and a 
portion will be issued early this month. 


H ARVEST ANTHEMS AND HYMNS, pub. 
li hed in **Choral Harmony,” in penny numbers. 
7 ‘The Lord is my Shepherd - - - Pleyel. 
14 Make a joyful noise - © 8 A, Smith. 
17. Singunto God - - . : Do. 
3t The Earth is the Lord's - > = Be 
48 O praise the Lord - - . ° 
§ With Songs and Honours sounding loud Aaydx. 
( Hymn of Thanksgiving + - - Mason. 
75 Blessed be the Lord - . R. A. Smith, 
140 O praise the Lord : ° ° ° 
(43 Harvest March, Song, and Hymn - 
(44 O Lord, how manifold are thy Works 
(46 Harvest March and Hymns - - Do. 
154 Blessthe Lord, Omy Soul + + Afozart, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Co. 





ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘‘Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
Make a joyful noise 
Sing unto God 
Blessed is he that con.idereth the poor 
Now to him who can uphold us 
The ear h is the Lo-d’s 
Hallelujah ! the Lord reigneth 
Blessed be the Lord 
7 $ Great and marvel.ous 
130 God be merciful unto us and biess us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
24 Come unto me all ye that labour 
teat about Zion - - - 
39 | He shall come down like rain - Portogallo. 
§ Blessed are those servants - 5. ¥. S. Bird. 
43 ¢ Enter not into judgment - - Da. 
60 Butinthelastdays - + - Mason. 
64 { Great is the Lord - - - - American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - D». 
69 Awake, awake, put on thy strenzth - Burgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merc ful Lord Cadlcott. 
84 ¢ 1 will arise and go to my father - Cail. 
2 Blessed are the people - - - Am:-rican. 
85 1 was glad when they said untome - Callcoét. 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann. 
6 {2 Lord, we praise thee - - - Mozart. 
13 {T he Lord’s prayer - - Denman. 
O praise the Lord - - - - Weldon. 
- {tT will love thee, O Lord - Hammel. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Pateinost r Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 
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On the Proper Production of the 


Voice. 


A LECTURE BY D'ARCY FERRIS. 


M R. DARCY FERRIS, the well-known 
J iN 2) tenor vocalist and teacher of singing, 
~“SS> lectured before a select but highly 
appreciative audience, recently, at the Montpellier 
Rotunda, Cheltenham, on “The proper production 
of the voice.” The lecturer reminded his audience 
that he had previously been known to them in a 
capacity other than that of a public speaker, and 
in assuming the new réle craved indulgence for 
any shortcomings he might exhibit. In describing 
the human voice the speaker said the vocal appa- 
ratus might be divided into five parts: (1) the 
lungs, or bellows, containing the air conveyed 
tirough (2) the trachea, or windpipe, to (3) the 
larynx, or voice box, in which were situated the 
vocal reeds, the vibrating element; (4) what is 
termed the variable cavity, comprising that 
portion above the voice box, to the soft palate 
called the pharynx; (5) the artioulating cavity— 
that portion from the soft palate to the lips, 
whence the sound is emitted, Speaking on the 
importance of correct breathing, Mr. Ferris said :— 
There is no more fruitful source of weak and un- 
satisfactory singing than improper breathing. I 
firmly believe that one half the people who try to 
sing mismanage their breath, and consequently 
their voices too. Women fail most in this res-~ 
pect. Enough has been said for years of the in- 
jurious effects of the corset to lady singers. Mr, 
Benkhe says women lose nearly one-third their 
b-eathing power in singing, because unable to take 
it in the right place, for perfect expansion of the 
diaphragm is impossible in stays, and full breath 
cannot be taken without a movement of this im- 
portant muscle. Singing has been known to 
benefit consumptives, and doubtless the extra air 


ge 





taken into the diseased lungs was the means of | 


cure, There is always a greater quantity of 
breath in the more distant cells of the lungs than 
is expelled in the act of exhalation, and this air 
becomes stagnant and possibly the cause of 
disease. Singing necessarily obliges the patient 
to expire this fetid air which is replaced by 
fresh oxygen, obviously to the advantage of the 
diseased lungs. ‘Ihe necessity also of our usual 
daily exereise, during which respiration is more 
effectual, results in the same benefit to health. It 
is proved beyond a doubt that this vital capacity 
will increase with practice on a right method, 
Chi'dren, when tirst beginning to speak, often 
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have difliculty in getting along because of in- 
sufficient breath, sometimes tinishing words during 
inspiration. Pains should be taken to teach them 
how to breathe as well as how to articulate. 
Harshness and coarseness of tone can be removed 
by soft singing and cultivation. Forcing the 
voice results from an entire misapprehension of 
the art of managing the breath, The chest should 
be supported, and the chin held back by the 
muscles of the chest, the pressure coming from 
the diaphragm, not forcing the breath out of the 
throat. The bad habit of straining the voice is 
acquired, in my opinion, at schools, when singers 
are very young. I refer principally to girls. 1 
I condemn the custom of class singing at that time 
entirely as it is now practised; for at a period 
when the voice is delicate and hardly formed, it is 
subjected to loud and fatiguing practice and often 
ruined, and the health injured. Young people 
in their inexperience shout their loudest § in 
order to hear their own voices when singing 
in class, They forve their notes, utterly regard- 
less of register, of which they are of course ignor- 
aut. Their voices are thus seriously injured later 
on, for the evil does not at first show itself. The 
voice is like a plant: it will grow rightly or 
wrongly, in whatever direction it is cultivated. If 
part-singing is practised in schools at all, it should 
take the form of trios or quartets of the Italian 
school, which would teach girls the art of phra-- 
ing—itself the study of a lifetime, as Mario said 
—opportunity for which is scarcely to be found 
in part-singing where every note is sounded aliky , 
Every care should be taken to curb the youthfui 
enthusiasm of the pupils, that they do not sing 
too loud, nor should they in any case be permitted 
to sing till they have a knowledge of the limits of 
their registers, and the general principles of pro- 
duction. There is no greater fallacy than for 
mothers to say their daughters are too young to 
learn singing, but must begin in the school class, 
They should scarcely sing at all till sixteen or 
seventeen, 

Some directions were given for class singing, and 
the lecturer spoke of singing masters as follows:— 
I suppose in no science is their more charlatanism 
than among singing masters. Any country organ- 
ist, or person who can play the piano a little, sets 
up as a singing master; and their capability of 
teaching is generally measured by their ability as 
pianists. So firmly rooted is this idea, that one 
hears it said that such a master can’t sing because 
he can’t play. True, knowledge of both arts 
should gu together, but not necessarily so; and to 
affirm that it does, is like saying that the general 
of an army is necessarily a good naval captain, 
Singing cannot be learnt by imitation, save in 
rare inatances; for the art is mostly scientilic, and 
must be taught scientifically. It is, further, not 
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indispenrable that masters should be accomplished 
It is desirable, but many | 


singers themselves. 
good masters never think of singing to their 
pupils. I need not say that pupils will make no 
progress if they are not zealous to overcome faults. 
They should practice well within the compass of 
the voice, and never attempt the extreme notes in 
public, nor sing at their full power, hoth of which 
are often painful to behold. liealth should be 
attended to, and moderate exercise indulged in. 
The voice should be treated as you would a oostly 
instrument, and shielded from damp, cold, great 


heat, or sudden and violent changes of teinpera- | 
ture. In going into the cold air after singing, | 
care should be taken to breathe through the nose, | 
or breathe through a shawl or wrap, and gradually | 


accustom the throat to the change of atmosphere, 
which will prevent cold. 
all that could be said in this short outline, and as 
our time is short I will here conclude this part of 
my subject. 

The second part of the lecture was devoted to 
an explanation of how to speak in public, and the 
speaker commenced by saying that speech differed 
from song in the respect that while speech glided 
up and down the voice as on an inclined plane, 


song moved by steps or clearly defined intervals | 


of tones and half-tones; but the notes in speech 
were short, not sustained as in song. After men- 
tioning the organs of speech, the lecturer gave 
some advice to intending orators, Mr. Ferris said; 
—Intending orators should learn how to produce 
their voices properly, in order to learn the secret 
of combining distinctness with audibility, so that 
nothing is lost by the hearer, both loud tones and 
even whispers. It is indispensable, in the first 
place, that speakers breathe properly, that is, as 
we have already seen, abdominally, and laterally, 
and, when possible, through the nose—Nature’s 
respirator. We do not require as much breath 
when speaking as in singing—a moderate inspir- 
ation, and well placed, is the secret of its success- 
ful management. The lower part of the voice will 
require more breath than the upper register. It 
is a very bad habit to take too full a breath and 
let some of it go just before speaking. As in sing- 
ing the speaker uses two registers, principally the 
lower and upper register. The thin or olosed 
voice is a valuable adjunct in varying the tone of 
the voice, but it is unsuited for continued and 
exclusive use. He should, therefore, speak most 
in that part of the voice farthest from the ex- 
tremes, that is, in the middle of the voice. If he 
he a bass, the middle of the voice will be D, FE, F, 
and G. If atenor,G, A, B,andC. One or other 
of these tones will be the dominant note. In 
mediwval times this rule was observed in plain 
song. The reciting note of a bass will be 1), KF, or 
F, and of a tenor G or A, Perfect control over 


It is impossible to say | 








these notes is the first thing to obtain, for the 
speaking voice is best formed and cultivated by 
the practice of musical sounds. I recommend 
speakers to practice these on O, Aw, and Ah, if 
basses, and principally the latter vowel sound if 
tenors, watching and controlling the breath, and 
placing the notes as deeply in the chest as possible, 
which should feel an active sensation or vibration. 
Speaker's voices thus trained will not tire, nor 
will they suffer from relaxed throat. Actors know 
how to use their voiees because they are taught. 
I have never heard of Actors’ sore throat, but 
Parsons’ sore throat is common, and the reason is 
obvious, for one learns how to use his voice and 
the other does not. Many clergy do not speak 
much the whole week, and are surprised they 
suffer after incessant speaking on Sunday. No 
singer would ever subject the voice to this sudden 
strain. Nor would an athlete attempt a feat re- 
quiring endurance without training. If we defy 
the laws of Nature we must suffer. Abdominal 
breathing exercises as Jaid down by Mr. Lennox 
Browne aud Herr Benkhe, will cure Parsons’ sore 
throat more effectually than any nostrum. ‘The 
latter cites more instauces of remarkable cures by 
this means. In addition to practising single sus- 
tained notes, recitations should be practised, 
taking the middle note of the voice as the reciting 
note, and modulating above and below it In 
speaking, it is necessary to know the pitch of the 
building. Every building has its musical pitch, 
or note, with which it is in sympathy more than 
any other note. Wherever there is tension, or 
friction, or confinement of space, there seems to be 
musical sounds in Nature—even a deal plank is 
musical, or a stone, or a rusty cart wheel, or a 
narrow lane. The pitch of a building is its sound- 
ing board, as it were. A gas globe has its pitch, 
and will reverberate if its note be struck or sung. 
I have seen one broken by being shouted at, 
which made it to vibrate so rapidly that fracture 
was the result. A baildinz hermetically sealed, 
might burst ina similar way, were its musical 
pitch acted upon with suflicient power, I should 
be sorry, however, to be compelled to listen to an 
orator with a voice of suflicient dimensions ta 
break down the building. ‘Ihe right pitch carries 
the sound-waves more completely to cvery part 
of the building than any other note. In order 
that they may travel well, they should be partially 
sung, for music travels farther than mere noise. 
The larger the auditorium the more musical should 
be the utterance, and in this lies the secret of 
being heard in a large building. Street sellers 
know this and sing their wares, and town criera 
all speak in a sing-song style, As music, there~ 
fore, is audible over a greater area than any other 
sound, it is desirable to introduce it as much as 
possible in speaking. Indeed, it is always beat to 
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speak musically, and voices so charged will always 
give the greatest pleasure to the hearer. We ac- 
knowledge this fact when we say a man has a 
musical voice, which is the highest attribute we 
can give to it. But audibility of voice is of no 
use without clear articulation. I said just now 
that should be accurate, tirm, deliberate, distinct, 
and yet possess fluency. Accuracy requires us to 
articulate with all the proper organs, and not clip 
off consonants and syllables. In order to be firm, 
eaoh word must be exploded as it were from the 
chest—that is from the diaphragm. We should 
be deliberate, that the syllables do not crowd one 
another and fall confused on the ear. Distinct- 
ness is gained by neatness and precision of 
utterance, avoiding slovenly articulation on the 
one hand or undue exaggeration on the other. 
Fluency is the rapid and perfect transition from 


syllabic impulse. 


from one position to another, 
can be cured by practice. 
There are scientific laws laid down in books on 
the subject, which should be carefully read and 
acted upon by such students. 
principles or attributes of elocution moat likely to 
be infringed—quality, time, force, and pitch. The 
various faults of quality of voice are harshness, 


Want of pliability 


roughness, rasal tone, shrillness, huskiness, and | 


cracking into falsetto. All these are avoided by 
correct breathing, production, and cultivation of 
the voice. Faults of time consist in reading too 
fast or too slowly, or in undue “waits” on unim- 


Faulta of force or emphasis result often from a 
want of true apprehension on the part of the 


the variations of quantity. When this is the case, 


speakers execute all their emphasis in the form of | 


force. Faults of pitch may be remedied by the 
rule given above—namely, speak in the middle of 
the voice. Another error is vociferation, which 
is used as a means for imparting vigour to the 
voice. Speakers who do this raise their voices to 
the highest possible pitch, and hold forth all 


power, which they are obliged to do for fear of | 
breaking, and consequently continue in one mono- | 


tonous line, and defeat the very object of their 
vehemence. A speaker should be moderate in 
raising the voice, and avoid speaking quickly when 
he gets excited, or he will not be heard, for force 
will interfere with distinctness of utterance. 


power the utterance should be slow and articu- 
lation clear—the syllables being slightly detached. 


Re 
Where there is an echo or much reverberating | which are bred in our brains after reading the 
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If special emphasis is desired it should proceed 
from the diaphragm—which would save the voice 
from being forced, 

In conclusion, Mr, Ferris addressed himself to 
military men, and gave advice as to the proper 
way of giving the word of command. He said:— 
As in speaking in large places the word of com- 
mand should be loud, distin:tly pronounced, and 
each syllable detached. ‘There is a conventional 
method of inflexion on the executive word in 
giving a command, into which I need not enter, 
but I will impress on you the necessity of detach- 
ing the syllables. If each one is separated and 
uttered with emphasis, they form fresh waves or 
pulsatious on the air, which severally strike the 
distant air. But if they are spoken smoothly and 
joined together, two or three syllables will float on 


| the same wave, as it were, or form very small pul- 
one articulation to another, without a break in the | 


It results from pliability of the | 
organs, want of which prevents their passing easily | 


sations of sound, and reach the distant hearer in a 
confused mass. ‘To give the greatest shock to the 
air and form the largest wave, each word or prin- 


| cipal syllable should be uttered with the muscular 
| effort of the diaphragm, as we just now saw in 


part-singing. The words should be well pro- 


| nounced, the consonants a little exaggerated, and 
There are four | 


the vowels well sung. It is also necessary that 
correct breathing he understood by our officers, 
for there have been cases of ill-health from voices 
being over-forced. Breaking a blood-vessel would 
never happen were this the case. Voices are 
sometimes ‘‘ccacked,” aa it is termed, ‘This is 
caused by the vocal ligaments being frayed from 


excessive work, when they give a wiry sound. 
| From this voices never recover. 
portant words or syllables. Failure in quantity | 
is nearly allied, and produces drawling, or else a | 
hurried manner which is insincere or irreverent. | 


Bringing his lecture to a close, the lecturer said 
the subject was so vast that he had done little 
more than reveal its magnitude. He could not 


| conclude without an expression of admiration for 
| the marvellous powers of the human vo lt 
reader, or else from a difficulty in commanding | 


was more wonderful than any of the 1 
instruments of man. Tis delicacy of ec 

and strength was not to be su ed b; 
and its ingenuity w equalled 

other marvellyus works of the allwise aud wonder 


fyl Creator.— Musical Standard, 
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Have 





we a Phonograph in our 


Orain? 


te sensations engendered by music “ well 


played” are wonderfully divergent, and one 
wanders amazedly among the thoughts 


astonishing statements made in a late number 


, of the Musica, Propvix, under the caption of 
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‘*Giants Disarmed.” The editor there announces 
the coalition existing between music, heat, and 
color; and yet if we reflect somewhat, these 
astonishing facts do not seem so wildly improbable 
as at first they appeared. Motion, we know, is 
symbolised in the rhythmic flow of harmony; the 
music moves, or the measure proceeds at such-and- 
such a gait. Who has not been carried away by 
the voluptuous swell of a waltz, and felt an ir- 
resistible tencenoy to join the giddy throng and 
be whirled along in its exciting flow? Musio 
incites to motion often. Witness the nervous 
tatoo of the feet upon the emphatic notes of a 
military band. It is motion, we remember also, 
that produces sound. The vibration of particles 
in the cornet, the swaying of the violin strings, 
the agitated column of air in an organ-pipe, these 
are silent when motionless. They doubtless sing 
to themselves in some form, although we cannot 
hear it. These motions depend upon the rapidity 
by which they move for pitch and quality, and 
upon temperature and ether surroundings for 
their timbre. We catch from these facts the rele- 
vancy of music aud motion, and can see, very 
dimly ‘tis true, the close communion of the two 
—music ig painted motion; motion, chiselled 
music ! 

Heat and motion, it is known, are akin—twin 
brothers— interchangeable and born of each other. 
This being so ‘tis but a step forward, and we 
have an alliance between music and tire or heat 
through the intermediary action of motion. How 
subtily these are linked together. The exact 
boundaries of each, and the mapping out of their 
reaults and oombinations are the disooveries of 
some student of the future, who will doubtless be 
able to depict upon a blackboard the metes and 
bounds, the lines of impingement, and actual 
results of their marriage. 

It is asserted, with a good show of reason, that 
the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes 
bile. It is, then, asking our musical Thomas 
Didymus to believe too much when we assert that 
musical sound is likewise covertly concesled in 
the same store-house? Would not such a theory 
explain the lapses and revivitications of melodies 
long dormant, which come to the surface by the 
Have you 
never had such experiences? Have you never felt, 
as it were, the ghost of some long-forgotten tune 
percolating through your mind, incited to its 
rebirth by the perfume of a flower and association 
with some beautiful scene? Did you not marvel 
at its distinctness, its clearness, standing out as 
brigbt and as limpid as when you first heard it? 
Did you not also wonder at the long course of 
recollections it brought in its train? It passes 
through your mind as solidly a fact and as pre- 
eminently a melody as ever, and in all its pristine 





| commercial standing. 
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freshness. From whence came this living tuneful 
memory, or what train of reasoning with it in 
apposite surroundings produced this harmony? 

Mark, too, the reproduction of this harmony is 
inaudible; you do not often actually sing or hum 
the fugitive notes, and yet it ’s heard. It passes 
through the brain-cell as unmistakeably present 
and as well detined as if you heard it performed 
by an orchestra or upon an organ. You have ex- 
humed the melody from some cobwebby garret 
of the mind, and by some memnonic process not 
yet understood, it has been placed on a cerebral 
phonograph, and the music becomes vigorously 
vibrant, 

Iiow wondrous it all is, that we should, among 
all the other machinery of the mind, bear with 
us everywhere a phonograph! ‘This musical mem- 
nonic instrument is, of course, much like the 
ordinary process we operate when we sing or 
play from memory, but it has yet some differ- 
ences, and enough of them to call it by another 
name, 

The day was, and, yea, is now to some extent, 
when a musician was set down as next door toa 
fool, and counted among the vagabonds of the 
earth, knowing little beyond his vocal or digital 
skill; and of no especial value to society, and of 
very little to himself. The male musician was 
“set down an ass;” one who would never be good 
to himself or anyone else. In truth, it begins to 
look as if a musician, if he love his art, will be 
obliged to be a philosopher as well, and under- 
stand the deep mysteries of science; be able to 
follow the highest emprises of the intellect, and 
tell of “the music of the spheres” as well as of 
of the earth. ‘“ Please God,” says some one on the 
stage, “we be not such fools as we look!” So 
we who love the “joyeouse science” are not such 
dullards as we have been. Our art and its inter- 
preters are daily nearing a higher social and 
But we fear those who are 
content to remain in the old-time valleys of igno- 
rance, who refuse to study the latest scientific 
discoveries, and contemn the influences of good 
musical journals,—well—“ God wot, they that are 
foolish, let them be foolish still..—Warren 
Watters, in The Musical People. 





ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harve t Fes‘iva a, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 

THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLora, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence, 
THE Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paterno ter Row. 
kdinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 


























































THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the cvuuntry, and 
certainly cau claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say 1 am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teac hing to sing 
at sizht. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G. LOCKER, 

yar of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield V'hitharmonic s welely 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Unton, etc. 


1 have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
] am qyite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. ‘The aphids are systematic and 
thorongh; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method. 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov. 2nd, 1880. JOHN ADLEY. 

I cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 

London, Nov. 6th, 1880. CHARLES E, STEPHENS, Hon. Mem. R.A.M. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. The method has too a special value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and Tonio Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov. 10th, 1880. E. H, TURPIN, 

Hon, Sec. and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organista, 
Examiner, College of Preceptors ; etc. 
I am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M, LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, International College of Music, London, 


I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 
Societies and Classes in which I am introducing it. Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, Dec, 15th, 1880. JAMES MHARDY. 


I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the ‘Teacher, and I consider the method excellent. 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880. ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 


Your system, I feel quite sure, is an admirable one. 
Birmingham, January 8rd, 1881, C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doc, Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies. 


Your system seems to me to retain most of what is so good in the Tonic Sol-fa System: I mean 
the associating the same syllables with semitones, and the characteristic effect of each number of the 
scale, Sin ROBERT STEWART, Mus, Doc., 

July 9th, 1- University Professor of Music at Dublin. 


The marvellous results obtained by the Tonic Sol-fa notation as regards sight-singing should, if 
— be secured to students of the established system, and this problem he believed had been solved 
y the Letter-note method. 
“yom a Lecture delivered at Trinity College, London, by Humrurey J. Starx, Esq., Mus. Bac. 


The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 


W. S. Bampniper, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 

Epmunp T. Curpp, Esq., Mus, Doc. Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral. 

Sim Grorex J. Evy EY, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 7 Organist of Her Majesty's —ee Windsor. 

WitiiAM Lemarr, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London. 

Rev. Sir F, A. G. Ousxiey, Bart., Mus, Doc. Oxon., Professor of Music at Oxford University. 

Brintry Ricnarps, Esq., M.R.A M., London. 

J. Gorpon Saunpers, Esq., Mas. Doo. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London. 

Groner Sunn, Eeq., Mus, Bao, Cantab., Organiet and ter of Brixton Church, London. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Ins‘ruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley 
In this course the so fa init als are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. in two parts, 3:1. each, 

_ The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction im 
singing, by David Colvile. La this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is, 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elemen’ary prac‘ice in singinz, by David Colvi.le. In this course the 
notes are le tered throuzhout. Arranged for two treb es, with ad id, bass. In penny numbers. 

he Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes: 
are lettered throughout. Srxpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers, 

The Elementary Singinty Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
coarse the wolfa initials are craduaily withdrawn. In cioth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, centaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, le 
two parts, 3d. eac\. 

enny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of wiic' illustrates a given subject ; they may be u-ed to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction, The fo'lowin: are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple ‘Time ; No. tt, Yrip'et- and Cumpound Time ; Nos, 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
lettered throughou'. In half; erny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in ail keys. Descrip'ive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (ada; ted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. per 
octave. Calico, with rollers, two octave-, 4s. For ihe information of teachers a descriptive !caflet, giving 
full information respecting the So)-fa Ladder, Staff | adder, an:! Movable po Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr, D, Colville, 20, Paternoster Row. London. 

The Staff Ladder, Same as the So'-fa Lasider, but wi:h the addition of the staft-lines. Can be set so 
as to show the Do on any iine or space, for which purpose it shouid be mounted on rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, ts.6d.: calico, with rullers, 7.61. For descripiive leailet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the S'aff Ladder, but the -taff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to b- set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers, 10s. ; paper only, ts, For descriptive leafl--t apply as d.rected above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movab:e index, useful for the purpose uf expiaming the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous di-tribuiion, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Prohcirncy. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certitcate in their c'asses as a test and stimu.us. Blank certifica:es, post free tod. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination. 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. 

The Quaver, with which is published CroraL Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 4 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

The Letter-nots Vocalist. Fuil music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letter-note, 

. salmody Selections. Fourtcen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
Oo. 112, one penny. 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. 

The follow nz are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for the use of an 
audience, one penny for each cantata, 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harm 
classined as to their difficulty. Intermediate, Parts 1V., V., XII, Kiv. 3; Advanced, Parts VI., VIII., XVI4 
XVII., XIX. ; Upper, Part. XL, XIL, XV., XVIII. XX. 

Training Books for use ia connection with any method of instruction. Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, 1s.3¢. ; wrapper, two parts. qd. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s “ Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one peany, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 228, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, ete 


Loudon: F, Pitmap, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Ge, 
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